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It was an average Friday in February. A light snow had 
swirled down around the Twin Towers of the World Trade 
Centre rising over the narrow streets of downtown New York. 

Just past noon a tremor coursed through the entire 
skeleton of Tower One; diners lunching 305 metres above 
the streets felt it. Within moments smoke billowed up from 


below, turning the stairwells into 110-storey chimneys. 
Emergency phone lines were jammed with frantic callers. 
Meanwhile, deep within the skyscraper’s basement, a 
hellish scene unfolded. The subterranean building had 
become a huge, smouldering crater, seven storeys deep. 
Mountains of rubble — office walls and concrete floors 
moments earlier — trapped humans within. Six lives ended 


in a brutal flash. 


Terrorism had come to the United States. 


HEN MOST people think of 
Wi: World Trade Centre 
in downtown New York, 


what comes to mind are the fa- 
mous Twin Towers, each 110 sto- 
reys — roughly 0.4 kilometres — 
high. But the Centre is much more 
than that. It covers 6.4 hectares, 
comprises seven buildings and has 
the population of a modest-sized 
city. Some 50,000 people work 
there, and another 80,000 visit it 
on any given day. 

The Centre was built largely to 
shelter people who barter and bar- 
gain in the global marketplace. 
From that spot in New York come 
deals that shape lives. A miner in 
South Africa may or may not work, 
depending on traders at the com- 


modity exchange beneath the Cen- 
tre’s giant stalks. Bond traders on 
another level tap a few keys on 
their computers, and an_ instant 
later a fortune appears in a com- 
puter on another continent. 

In addition, the complex 
serves aS a nerve centre. Over a 
dozen branches of city, state, 
central and foreign governments 
hold space in the Centre. Thai- 
land has an office there; so do 
France, Japan, Taiwan and Chile. 
The US Secret Service, which 
parks a flotilla of armoured 
limousines and chase vehicles in 
the Trade Centre’s garage, has an 
office, as does the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and _ Firearms 
(ATF). 
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The Centre houses 
three multimillion-dollar 
telephone switching sta- 


tions that service 
New York’s finan- 


out them, telecom- 
munications on Wall 
Street — and the abil- 
ity to complete deals 
worth hundreds 
millions of dollars — 
would be in a state of 
disarray. 

The Centre’s foun- 
dation had to be sunk 
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21 metres to reach 
bedrock, which is 
nearly a_ half-billion e 
years old. Inside that srorace 
21-metre hole is an conoitioner 
eight-square-block RERCRETOR 
bathtub built to keep 

out the waters of the 

nearby Hudson River and New 
York Harbour. 

Enclosed in this bathtub is the 
basement. It houses the great core 
columns of the towers, a shopping 
centre, an underground train line 
and a parking garage for 2000 ve- 
hicles. Sensors all over the build- 
ing are tied into a computer in the 
basement that regulates heating 
and cooling. 

The place is usually bustling. 
Three hundred people work there, 
mechanics for the Centre’s air con- 
ditioning, heating and plumbing. 
But at just past noon on Friday, 
February 26, 1993, the basement 
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COMMUTER 
RAIL 


was quiet. Most of the workers 
were using their lunch hour to go 
to the bank. 

Down on the B-2 level the 
phones were still ringing, because 
they never stop in the World Trade 
Centre. Monica Smith, a secretary 
for the building management, was 
still at her desk and fielding them 
easily. Famous for her upbeat en- 
ergy, Monica was the basement 
population’s favourite. She chatted 
cheerfully with whoever stopped 
by. She was a warm and sunny 
presence in the windowless offices. 

Next door to Monica's office 
was the lunchroom, where Bob 
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Kirkpatrick, the Centre’s chief 
locksmith, was opening his bag 
from the coffee shop. Bob was six 
months away from retirement. Sit- 


The yellow van had gone 
unnoticed. It had the look and 
colour of a Port Authority vehicle 


ting near him was Bill Macko, an 
assistant manager. He spread a 
newspaper across the table, drew 
a knife from his pocket and began 
to peel an orange. 

Then Steve Knapp, the boss of 
the basement, came in and started 
that day’s crossword puzzle. He 
was a tall, lean man with big- 
framed glasses, and a head of 
floppy brown hair and a beard. 
Knapp had come up through the 
ranks. A recent promotion dictated 
that he wear a tie and jacket, but 
he rarely did. He was famous for 
having a sports jacket hanging in 
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his office in case he had to go toa 
meeting. 


Macko, Knapp and Kirkpatrick 


had come to work here for the 


Port Authority, which runs the 
Trade Centre. 
Nearby, Monica Smith, 
who was seven months 
pregnant, was sitting in 
her office and explaining 
the time sheets to the 
woman who would re- 
place her when she went 
on maternity leave. She 
noticed it was past time for 
lunch. “Why don’t you go 
now,” Monica .said to her. 
‘T’ll take my break when you 
get back.” 
Monica sorted through the pa- 
pers on her desk, unaware that on 
the other side of the office wall 
from where she sat, a yellow van 
had parked illegally. Inside were 
bins holding more than 450 kilos 
of homemade explosives. Snaking 
up to them were four six-metre- 
long fuses packed with gunpow- 
der and threaded through surgical 
tubing to suppress smoke and 
control the rate of burn. 

The yellow van had gone un- 
noticed so far because it had the 
look and colour of a Port 
Authority vehicle. As Monica and 
her friends in the lunchroom 
went on with their daily routine, 
one of two men in the van was 
flicking a cheap lighter and lay- 
ing the flame against the four 
fuses. Because of the surgical 
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tubing the smoke was minimal. 
No one saw anything. 


The men climbed out of the. 


van, jumped into a red car that 
had been trailing them, ‘and 


slipped out of the garage, leaving 


the bomb behind. 


One of the men flicked on a cheap. 
lighter and laid the flame against 
each of the four fuses 


Detonation 


THE AREA just outside the 
lunchroom on the B-2 level was 
a parking garage. Because the 
streets in the financial district are 
so cramped, it is a popular spot. 
This afternoon it was booked 
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solid, and two cars waited to get 
in: a silver Ford Taurus and, be- 
hind it, a Toyota. Timothy Lang 
sat impatiently in the front seat 
of the Toyota. 

Not yet 39, Lang had already 
made enough money as a Wall 
Street trader to retire. He hadn't 
planned on working today, but he 
came in for the afternoon at the 
urging of one of his partners. 
Ahead of him, also in a hurry, 
John DiGiovanni waited in the 
Taurus. A dental-equipment 
salesman, DiGiovanni had 
rushed in for a call at an office in 
the Centre. After a ten-minute 
wait, the parking attendant waved 
both drivers in. 

Since the upper level, yellow 
zone B-1, was jammed with cars, 
the two men continued down to 
the red zone, B-2. DiGiovanni 
parked his car near the far end of 
the lot, while Lang pulled his 
Toyota into a space near the exit. 
As Lang opened the door and 


reached for his coat and papers in 


the back seat, the fuses in the van 
smouldered closer to the half- 
tonne of explosives. 

At that very moment in an of- 
fice on the B-1 basement level, 
Wilfredo Mercado tilted back his 
chair and closed his eyes. Monday 
through Friday, Willie logged in 
the produce for Windows on the 
World, the famous restaurant 107 
storeys up. He arrived early, and 
by 9am had checked in 2720 kilos 
of potatoes, onions and cucum- 


bers. Now, finished with his 
rounds, he sat in his chair, his 
arms across his chest, and closed 
his eyes for a short nap. 

Around the same time Carl Sel- 
inger, an engineer for the Port 
Authority, headed back upstairs 
carrying a salad from the cafeteria 
on the 43rd floor. He had one of 
Tower One’s 99 elevators all to 
himself. 

Hundreds of metres below him, 
flames raced along the fuses to 
four blasting caps packed with 
gunpowder. With the explosion of 
the blasting caps — probably audi- 
ble only within a small radius — a 
chain reaction of smaller explo- 
sions triggered a final detonation 
of the material in the bins. With a 
terrible, crawling rumble like a roll 
of thunder, the whole solid mass 
became a lethal concussion wave 
of hot, expanding gas that created 
a tornado-strength wind. 

In an instant that wind tore the 
walls of the yellow van into metal 
fragments, turned  cinder-block 
walls into dust, blew away ma- 
sonry, walls and, after snapping off 
a 6350-kilo section of steel beam, 
shot it some 15 metres across the 
room. 

In milliseconds the 28-centime- 
tre-thick, steel-reinforced concrete 
slab upon which the van had been 
parked disintegrated. The explo- 
sion tore through another 28 centi- 
metres of concrete overhead, con- 
tinued up a storey and kept going 
through another concrete roof. It 
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picked up a woman sitting at a 
desk three storeys above the van 
and flung her nine metres. 

The cars nearest the explosion 
were pulverized. Their metal shells 
were unfolded like petals on a 
flower. Their paint was blasted off, 
the tyres melted. 

At the moment of detonation, 
locksmith Bob Kirkpatrick was 
nearest the wall and the bomb. He 
was killed instantly by a blow from 
a pipe that had been blasted into 
his skull. The explosion fired a le- 
thal blast of concrete pellets into 
the left side of Bill Macko’s body, 
lacerating his spleen and kidney, 
and the arteries that fed them. 
Steve Knapp, the basement boss, 
was the last person in the room to 
die. Concrete particles hit the 
white of his left eye at four kilo- 
metres per second, suggesting that 
the explosion killed him literally 
before he could blink. Over a me- 
tre of rubble buried the victims in 
the lunchroom. 

Wilfredo Mercado died when 
the room where he was napping 
collapsed, dropping his body five 
floors. The corpse was so com- 
pletely buried under 3.5 metres of 
rubble that it lay undiscovered for 
weeks. 

John DiGiovanni, the salesman 
in the silver Taurus who had been 
in a hurry for a parking space, sur- 
vived the blast briefly. Ultimately, 
however, he was overwhelmed by 
the poisonous smoke that filled his 
lungs as he lay on the rubble- 
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Desperate for a way out, Tim 
Lang groped his way to the 
staircase. But it was no good. 
Rubble had filled the entire shaft 


strewn ramp. He was pronounced 
dead two hours later. 

Tim Lang, who had driven in 
just behind him, was luckier. The 
massive explosion sucked all the 
air out of his lungs and flung him 
into the air. When he came to, he 
was lying on his back. His neck 
was wet with blood. On the back 
of his head he felt a long, deep 
gash. 

Lang tried to stand but made it 
just halfway to his feet. He 
slumped to his knees and started 
to crawl over glass shards and tiny, 
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punishing rocks that once were 
solid concrete. 

The smoke was thickening. He 
stumbled towards a stairway, but 
debris had filled the shaft, and the 
stairs were buried under rubble. 
He crawled through the smoke in 
another direction, over a low 
} stone wall, and pitched forward 
into what used to be Monica’s of- 
fice. He fell on something soft 
_ and yielding. Flesh. An arm. The 
' person did not move or speak. A 
scream died in his throat. 

Lang stumbled away from the 
office. His hands were being torn 
by glass and metal shards, but in 
his terror he felt no pain. Then in- 
stinctively he stopped. Directly 
ahead of him, the floor was gone. 
He looked down into hell: a huge, 
glowing pit from which smoke 
and hot particles were ising. 
Against the background of wailing 
car alarms he could hear someone 
in the hole screaming. 

The dead body, the smoulder- 
ing pit, the destroyed cars, the 
pitch black, the scream — it was 
all too much. He lay curled on the 
floor in a foetal. position. There are 
lots of people upstairs who have to 
be rescued, he thought. It will be a 
long time before help gets to the 
basement. 

Words from the Bible looped 
through his mind again and again: [ 
am with you and will protect you 
wherever you go... be with you con- 
stantly until I have finished giving 
you all I am promising. He felt his 


breathing slow. He was calm. He 
was at peace. He was going to die. 


Hell on Earth 


WITHIN minutes of the base- 
ment explosion, people 305 me- 
tres up were breathing smoke. The 
elevators had all stopped, so peo- 
ple headed for the stairwells by 
the thousands. But, as they soon 
discovered, the stairwells were 
drawing the smoke up from be- 
low, making them the world’s tall- 
est chimneys. 

The first of 648 calls to report 
trouble at the World Trade Centre 
came four seconds after the explo- 
sion. Emergency response started 
immediately and kept coming. It 
would be 28 days before the fire 
department finally left the scene. 

As firefighters aimed their 


hoses at the blaze, hundreds of 


dramas were playing out. A 
handicapped woman in a wheel- 
chair was carried down 60 flights 
by her colleagues. Fred Ferby, a 
worker who had been on the Z 
B-5 level, slung two barely 
conscious co-workers over 
his shoulder and carried 
them both up two flights 

of stairs. He laid one 

co-worker on a coffee 

cart and wheeled him 


When firefighter 

William Duffy forced 

open one elevator, he said 
it was like opening a tomb 
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out, while a bystander assisted 
the second worker. 

Near the 42nd floor, Port 
Authority Police Lieutenant Mi- 
chael Podolak ripped open a 
hole on top of one stranded ele- 
vator with. his bare hands. Inside 
he found a group. of trembling 
five-year-olds. After lifting outa 
dozen children, he was standing 
on top of the elevator trying to 
pull up child No. 13 when the 
elevator lurched and made a ter- 
rifying descent. It dropped to the 
bottom of the. smoke-filled shaft 
where a safety brake stopped its 
fall. 

Firefighter William Duffy broke 
open another elevator door and 
found it filled with people lying 
head to toe, barely conscious. He 
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later said it was like opening a 
tomb. 

Alone in another stalled eleva- 
tor, engineer Carl Selinger whiffed 
an acrid odour. Smoke. He waited 
and waited for rescuers. The 
smoke got thicker. And _ thicker. 
His nose started to run. He ran a 
finger over his lips; it was black. 

Maybe it’s my time, he thought. 
But my children are teen-agers. 
They can get on. Barbara will 
manage without me. My mother is 
ten years dead; maybe I will see her 
again. 

He reached into a_ pocket, 
found a pen and a piece of paper. 
“To my family — from Dad. 

12:40pm, smoky elevator 66, 
2/26/93. 

A few thoughts if I am fated to 
leave you now — 

I love you very much. Be good 
people. Do wonderful things in 
your life. 

I’m so proud of my children — 
they’re each so wonderful. 

Things I love and cherish: ideas, 
people, college, my work, my fam- 
ily, doing the best I could. Nothing 
more to say. 

Love, 

Dad 

(Carl Selinger — Bloomfield, 
New Jersey)” 

He read it over then stuck it in 
the breast pocket of his suit jacket 
like a handkerchief, so it wouldn’t 
be overlooked. 

In the meantime, down on 
Level B-2, Tim Lang roused him- 
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self, crawled into a car, and 
turned on its headlights. Then he 
crawled back to lie in front of 
the car’s lights. He didn’t know 
how long he had been lying 
there when he heard a banging 
sound. © 

“Help me!” Lang yelled. 

“Where are you?” a voice re- 
sponded. 

“Parking level red. By the 
lights,” shouted Lang. He could 
see nothing. Everything was 
smothered by thick smoke. 

“Where are you?” the voice re- 
peated. Lang tried to call again. He 
realized he was losing his voice 
and the searchers could not hear 
him. And with all the smoke they 
could not see him. He did not 
know what to do. 

“Where are you?” a voice re- 
peated. : 

The next thing Lang saw was a 
strong light in front of his face; it 
shone on a boot. A man walking 
in the smoke had let his torch 
hang by his side because it was 
useless. Lang reached up and 
grabbed that foot. Two police offi- 
cers lifted him onto their shoulders 
and carried him to an outside stair- 
well where Lang drank in the 
clean, cold air. 

The afternoon crept on, and 
Carl Selinger, still in the stalled 
elevator, could hear rescuers 
come and go. He kept shouting, 
but they didn’t hear him. Finally 
around 5:30, his elevator moved. 
He shouted some more; rescuers 
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said later they were shocked to 
find someone still alive inside. 

The police offered to carry Sel- 
inger down the 44 floors. He de- 
clined and started walking. About 
halfway down, he thought of his 
family and broke down in tears. 

Once on the ground he went to 
a hospital for oxygen and called 
his family to say he was okay. 
Then he caught the first bus home. 
He walked from the bus stop to 
his house. As he fumbled for his 
key in his coat pocket, he stopped. 
He wept again. J hope the neigh- 
bours don’t see me, he thought. 

He unlocked the door and fell 
into the arms of his wife and kids 
waiting there for him. 


Deadly News 


MONICA SMITH’S husband, Ed, 
was at a sales meeting in Boston 
when he heard the radio report of 
an explosion at the Trade Centre. 
Immediately he dialled Monica’s 
office. The phone rang and rang. 
She must be all right, he told him- 
self. The phones are just all tied up. 
Then he dialled a Port Authority 
office in New Jersey. 

“Yeah, there was an explosion,” 
said a cop. “It was pretty bad.” 

Smith ran to his car and headed 
for New York. All the way he kept 
dialling his car phone. He re- 
peated to himself that with so 
many people calling down to the 
basement, it was impossible to get 
through. When Monica could, 
she’d call. Ed was sure of it. 
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His thoughts kept turning to 
her. He remembered how their ro- 
mance had started at the World 
Trade Centre in 1982. Just two 
years out of high school, he was a 
salesman making calls to the B-2 
level of the Trade Centre where 
Monica was a secretary. He liked 
and had been flirting with her for 
some time. 

Before long they were going 
steady. He was wild and five 
years younger than she. She was 
beautiful and vivacious — always 
full of fun. They loved taking 
trips to Atlantic City or enjoying 
New York nightlife. After a while 
Monica told him she was ready 
for marriage. But Ed wasn’t sure, 
so they broke up. 

‘Tll give you a call if I’m ever 
ready to settle down,” he prom- 
ised. One day in 1989, seven years 
later, he kept that promise. Palms 
sweaty, he took a deep breath and 
dialled Monica. “You want to go to 
Atlantic City?” he asked. “I have a 
boyfriend,” she fibbed. “Call me 
tomorrow.” 

He did. She would love to see 
him again, she said, but only if 
they agreed that this time it was 
serious. 

“Absolutely. I wouldn't have 
called you unless it was serious,” 
Ed promised. And he was as good 
as his word. Three months later 
they were engaged. They married 
on August 31, 1990. 

Ed and Monica bought a house 
on Long Island, where Ed grew 


up. Ed started going to night 
school and some nights wouldn’t 
get home until after ten. On those 
evenings, Monica got out of bed to 
make sure his dinner was warm. 

One night Monica left a mes- 
sage at school for him to rush 
home. She had bought a preg- 
nancy test. Together they watched 
the colour go from white to pink. 
That. night, they slept blissfully in 
each other’s arms. 

They made space in their bed- 
room for the crib. Later, they 
learned the child was a boy. 

Ed broke away from _his 
thoughts and switched on the ra- 
dio. The news broadcast from 
New York was featuring interviews 
with people lurching out of the 
Trade Centre. 

“Tt work on the B-2 level,” said 
one man. The voice is familiar, Ed 
thought. “It’s destroyed down 
there. My whole area is wiped out.” 

Ed recognized the voice. It was 
Vito DeLeo. He worked with 
Monica. Now there was no hold- 
ing back the sense of dread. She 
must be hurt, Ed thought. God, no. 
The baby. 

Ed drove straight to Monica’s 
family’s house. Her friends had 
already made one round of calls 
to the hospitals and were starting 
over again. As midnight neared, 
the phone rang. It was the 
mother of Monica’s best  girl- 
friend. “Eddie, honey. You better 
call the morgue.” 

In a haze, he dialled the num- 
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ber. “I’m Monica Smith’s husband,” 
he said. “I heard that she’s there.” 

“IT can’t give any information 
out,” the man said. “All I can say 
is, if I were you, I would come 
down here.” 

Monica had been hit first by the 
concussive blast and then by flying 
debris. Acoustic injuries from the 
explosion killed her instantly, tear- 
ing apart her lungs and arteries. 
The force of the bomb was so in- 
tense it seared the pattern of 
Monica’s green sweater into her 
shoulder and back. 

Had she not already died from 
the concussive wave, the rubble 
would have finished her. Her 
shoulders and ribs were broken. 
Her pelvis was fractured and her 
leg was broken. Her internal or- 
gans were torn. The son whom 
she carried died of similar injuries. 
She and Ed had planned to call 
their son Eddie. 


The Killers 


JUST SECONDS before the bomb 
went off, a 1.88-metre man with 
curly red hair, a bushy beard and 
broad shoulders wandered the 
aisles of a record store located a 
few blocks north of the World 
Trade Centre. Mahmud 
Abouhalima, as he would later tell 
a cellmate, strolled past the 
browsers to a picture window that 
overlooked the street. 

He kept checking his watch. 
What happened? They had packed 
enough explosives into that van to 
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send one of the towers toppling 
into the Hudson River, or crashing 
into the tower next to it. Had he 
failed again? 

Then he saw a fire engine racing 
down the street. Another truck ap- 
peared behind it, then an ambu- 
lance, and soon the harsh whine of 
a siren, another siren, all joined in 
one loud scream. It had worked. 
He had redeemed himself. 

More than two years earlier, ac- 
cording to an FBI source, on the 
night of November 5, 1990, 
Mahmud Abouhalima had been at 
the wheel of a cab, waiting outside 
a hotel in New York. Inside, the 
speaker was Rabbi Meir Kahane, 
founder of the Jewish Defence 
League. A zealous hater of Arabs, 
Kahane had a history of racism. 
When Kahane stepped from the 
podium, a shot rang out. He fell, 
blood spurting from his neck. He 
died later that evening. 

An indictment identified the 
gunman as El Sayyid Nosair, a 34- 
year-old Egyptian immigrant and a 
zealot who allegedly had been 
stalking Kahane for a year. Nosair 
rushed out into the _ street. 
Abouhalima later told an FBI in- 
formant that he was supposed to 
be there waiting as the driver of a 
getaway car. But he had had to 
move his cab because of a no- 
parking sign at the hotel entrance. 
When Nosair came out, he jumped 
into the wrong taxi and was cap- 
tured by the police. 

A jury acquitted Nosair of mur- 
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dering Kahane, but found him 
guilty of wounding two bystanders 
and of related charges. The judge 
sentenced him to a maximum of 22 
years at the Attica State Correctional 
Facility. Nosair, who faces other 
charges as well, was furious and 
became obsessed with his release. 

One day in May 1992, he was 
visited in Attica by his supporters. 
One of them was Abouhalima. Ac- 
cording to an FBI informant, Nosair 
urged them to continue their holy 
war. Build bombs, get recruits, take 
hostages, he said — whatever was 
necessary. 

Abouhalima saw this as_ his 
chance to make up for botching the 
getaway. He was an Egyptian im- 
migrant, known in his circles as 
“the Red” because of his red hair 
and freckles. He was also known as 
a militant Muslim who did several 
tours in the Afghan war and be- 
came active at a New York Muslim 
Centre where he befriended Nosair. 

Another of Nosair’s prison visi- 
tors that day was Mohammad 
Salameh, a Jordanian. In 1988, 
Salameh had received a typical 
five-year visa to America after he 
left his homeland. Not very well 
educated, he was a follower, a 
lonely man with no direction of 
his own. Salameh soon became 
Nosair’s disciple and ended up in- 
troducing his leader to a friend 
who would prove very useful: Ni- 


* dal Ayyad. 


Born in Kuwait in 1967 to Pal- 
estinian parents, Ayyad later 
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moved to the United States and 
became a naturalized citizen. He 
was tall and handsome, an 
American success story with a 
degree in chemical engineering 
and a job as a chemist. 

Deceptively quiet, Ayyad had a 
photograph at home he didn’t 
show to many people. In it, he is 
sitting with the Palestinian flag 
draped over his shoulder. In one 
hand he is gripping a hand gre- 
nade. Like Salameh, he soon be- 
came a Nosair follower. 

After the prison meeting, ac- 


cording to a an indictment, the . 


conspirators devised a plan to 
build and detonate a mammoth 
bomb, big enough to do serious 
damage to a skyscraper. There was 
no shortage of targets. After Nosair 
was imprisoned, the FBI seized 
boxes full of fundamentalist litera- 
ture and speeches. Strewn among 
them were pictures of four famous 
structures: the Washington Monu- 
ment, Saks department store in 
New York, the Empire State Build- 
ing, and the World Trade Centre. 

To build a bomb that big, a 
man with expertise was needed. 
He arrived on a Pakistani Interna- 
tional Airlines flight at JFK Interna- 
tional Airport on September 1, 
1992. He was Ramzi Yousef, 25, a 
Pakistani-trained terrorist, intelli- 
gence sources report, with 12 ali- 
ases and years of bomb-building 
experience. 

“I want political asylum,” he de- 
manded of an Immigration and 
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Naturalization Service officer. He 
said Iraqi authorities believed he 
was a member of a Kuwaiti guer- 
rilla organization, and that he 
faced persecution if he returned to 


' Iraq. He was brought to a nearby 


waiting room for an official ruling. 

On the same flight with Yousef 
was Ahmad Ajaj, a Palestinian. 
When Ajaj produced a Swedish 
passport, the immigration agent 
looked up in surprise at the 
swarthy, bearded Ajaj. 

“My mother was Swedish,” Ajaj 
said. “My father was Pakistani.” 

The agent eyed the passport 
photo. Something was wrong; it 
was too thick. 

She slid a fingernail under the 
photo’s corner and peeled it back, 
revealing the photo of another 
man. She signalled for backup, and 
Ajaj, too, was brought to the wait- 
ing room, where he was arrested. 

At the next counter, Yousef be- 
trayed not a flicker of interest. Al- 
though he had a valid Iraqi pass- 
port, he had no visa. The agent was 
suspicious, but in the confusion her 
supervisor overruled her. Yousef 
disappeared onto the streets of 
New York to fight in the holy war. 


Factory of Death 


A MONTH after Yousef’s arrival, 
Salameh and Ayyad opened a se- 
ries of bank accounts. Over the 
next four months about $100,000 
passed through the accounts. 
Some of the money came from 
Iran, some from Saudi Arabia and 


Yousef plunked down over 
$3600 in fresh $100 notes for 
the ingredients 


some from other sources in the 
Middle East. 

With cash in hand, Salameh 
went looking for a place to stock- 
pile explosives. Using an alias, he 
rented a three-by-three-metre stor- 
age room at the Space Station, a 
self-storage compound in Jersey 
City, just across the Hudson River 
from where the World Trade Cen- 
tre towers stood. 

Yousef, the explosives expert, 
using Salameh’s alias, showed up 
at a chemical factory and plunked 
down over $3600 in new $100 
notes ‘for 454 kilos of urea, 397 li- 
tres of nitric acid and .227 litres of 
sulphuric acid. The chemicals 
were delivered to the meses. Sta- 
tion two days later. 

Now the conspirators needed a 


factory to make their bomb. By 
New Year's Day 1993, Salameh 
had paid $1100 to rent one of two 
apartments in a converted, ram- 
shackle garage a few kilometres 
from the storage locker. Here, hid- 
den from the street by weeds and 
junked cars, they worked late into 
the night for a month mixing 
chemicals for the bomb. 

Carl Butler lived in the top 
apartment of the building where 
the bomb was being assembled. 
Every night at about the same time 
he walked his dog around the 
block. Frequently he saw a red- 
haired man directing men who 
were carrying boxes and buckets 
into the apartment. At the time he 
thought nothing of it. 

With lab masks over their 
mouths and noses to protect them 
from the fumes, the terrorists com- 
bined litres of stinging nitric acid 
with urea crystals in big metal 
drums until it all formed a gel-like 
mass. Then they dried the concoc- 
tion on old newspapers and paper 
bags, and finally the gooey mess 
was poured into four containers. 
This was the core of the bomb. 

The most dangerous part of the 
operation was creating the nitro- 
glycerine — a blend of sulphuric 
and nitric acids and glycerine. Acid 
splashed on their clothes, burned 
their skin, and corroded the floors 


’ and sink. The chemical fumes were 


so strong the door hinges rusted. 
The scientific principle of their 
bomb was simple. All explosions 
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consist of fuel and an oxidizer, or 
source of oxygen. The urea pellets 
were the fuel; the oxidizer was sul- 
phuric acid. Once the two were 
detonated, the resulting ball of 
high-pressure gas would force to- 
gether the sulphuric acid and the 
urea-nitrate base. At that instant 
the whole mass would be trans- 
formed from a sodden paste into a 
hot gas generating a massive con- 
cussion wave. 

A test sample of the terrorists’ 
concoction exploded, but they de-. 
cided they needed something to 
give the bomb more of a flash. 
The solution was to add com- 
pressed hydrogen to the mix. They 
arranged to have it delivered to 
the Space Station facility. 

In the self-storage business, 
where customers usually 
show up less than once a 
month, Mohammad Salameh 
stuck out. Dave Robinson, 
the assistant manager of the 
Space Station, noticed that 
the Palestinian visited locker 
No. 4344 nearly every day. 

Around noon on February 
25, Salameh was there again, 
this time with a friend, Ramzi 
Yousef. They sat in the little 
office, watching. for another 
delivery. 


Every night he walked his 
dog. Frequently he saw 
a red-haired man 
directing men who were 
carrying boxes 
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Robinson. said. 


About a half-hour later, a truck 
pulled up carrying several 1.2-me- 
tre-tall red canisters of compressed 
hydrogen gas. 

“You can’t bring that in here,” 
“We don’t allow 
gas cylinders.” Robinson had: no 
idea that in the storage locker a 
few hundred metres away were al- 
ready enough explosives to blow 
the Space Station into orbit. 

Salameh and Yousef were out- 
raged, but when Robinson would 
not budge, they made a phone 
call. Later a yellow van pulled in. 
Before Robinson knew it, Salameh 
and Yousef had vanished with the 
tanks and the van. Something 
about this bothered Robinson, 
who madea mental note to tell 


” 


Night after night the terrorists 
donned lab masks to mix the 
deadly chemicals 


his boss about it later that day. 

The next morning, three hours 
before dawn, the yellow van, a 
blue and a red car pulled into the 
all-night petrol pump in Jersey 
City. The attendant, Willie Moosh, 
walked towards the van. 

“Fill it up,” Yousef told him, then 
got out and began walking around 
the vehicle as if inspecting it. While 
the tank was filling, Moosh walked 
to the blue car. “Fill it up,” the 
driver, Abouhalima, also told him. 

After Abouhalima paid; Moosh 
noticed the three vehicles start to 
roll away, then suddenly stop. The 
van quickly swerved into a park- 
ing space behind the station’s of- 
fice. Yousef jumped from his seat 
and jerked open the van’s bonnet. 
Salameh got out and stood there 
next to him, halfheartedly looking 
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at the engine. At that moment 
Moosh saw a Jersey City 
police car drive past. 
Once the police 
cruiser was gone, 
Yousef slammed the 
van’s bonnet shut, 
and he and Salameh 
got back in. They 
headed onto the 
highway, where 
Salameh aimed the 
van — now a rolling 
bomb for the Twin 
Towers of the World 
Trade Centre. 


Pieces of a Puzzle 


WHEN THE call came, Detective 
Donald Sadowy completely forgot 
about his aching feet. He was in 
his office working on old cases. 

A detective nearby muttered 
into the phone, “Bomb squad.” 

It was a Secret Service agent 
calling from his office in the base- 
ment of the Trade Centre. From 
the panicked tone of his voice, it 
was clear that something was seri- 
ously wrong. 

“You guys better get down here 
quick,” the agent said. “Something 
exploded. I don’t know what, but 
it’s big.” 

At first Sadowy had no hint of 
the true scale of the explosion. Af- 
ter rushing to the bombed tower, 
‘he spent most of that Friday above 
ground assisting trapped workers 
and searching for additional explo- 
sives. On Saturday, though, he 


made a preliminary foray into the 
basement trying to get some sense 
of the damage. The vast devasta- 
tion that met his eyes was stunning. 

By Sunday it was clear to 
Sadowy and others it had been a 
terrorist act, and the FBI took con- 
trol of the case. All investigators 
were divided into teams. Sadowy 
was matched with Joe Hanlin, an 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms ex- 
plosives whiz, along with a chem- 
ist, a sketch artist, a photographer 
and evidence technicians. 

The explosion had ripped open 
the Centre’s entrails — breaking 
plumbing and sewage lines, send- 
ing streams of untreated human 
waste cascading into the cavern. 
That stink, mingled with the acrid 
chemical mist left by the bomb, 
seared the lungs and stung the 
eyes. Before their forays the 
searchers had to put on respirators 
and high-tech protective gear — 
puffy white “bunny suits” — to 
guard against infection, asbestos 
contamination and any harmful 
micro-organisms. 

On Sunday when they finished 
suiting up, each grabbed a flash- 
light and set off to search for clues 
amid the rubble. 

Sadowy knew that somewhere, 
buried beneath a seething refuse 
pile, was evidence that could lead 
to the bombers. It would probably 
be something seemingly insignifi- 
cant: a shred of cloth or a scrap of 
paper. All the team had to do was 
figure where it might be hidden, 
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recognize it and haul it out with- 
out being crushed to death. 

He suggested they head to the 
B-2 level, now a barely accessible 
spot of concrete midway down the 
enormous seven-storey _ crater 
carved out by the bomb. Sadowy’s 
reasoning was simple: it was the 
most heavily damaged, and no 
one had been there yet. 

Advancing into the wreckage, 
the team passed by the Secret 
Service office, and Sadowy real- 
ized why the agent had been so 
alarmed when he called 48 hours 
earlier. The entire fleet of vehicles 
and the office had been destroyed. 

Just walking the crime scene 
was a dance across a minefield. 
The floor of the giant parking ga- 
rage had been reduced to huge, 
teetering piles of concrete and 
gnarled metal. It was an avalanche 
waiting to happen. One wrong 
step could bury the team alive. In- 
vestigators frequently scuttled © 
along on all fours. 

Finally, after 45 minutes, the 
group reached the B-2 level. The 
blast had turned the level into a 
cliff, a concrete platform  sus- 
pended some 15 metres above the 
cavern bottom. A dozen cars were 
delicately balanced on a slab that 
tilted towards the crater at a 15-de- 
gree angle. 

To a bomb investigator, it was 
an encouraging sight. Hanlin’s and 
Sadowy’s eyes grew wider as they 
scanned the wreckage for clues. 
The chemist picked up a large, 
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of twisted metal. A few minutes 
of tugging and it was free. It was 
a 1.2-metre steel beam, badly 
burned and twisted. 

Sadowy held up his port- 
able light, so he and Hanlin 
could scour the piece for 
. markings. Hanlin brushed 
F off the soot and ash from 

the twisted metal, and 
slowly a series of dots became 
visible. Sadowy noticed a pattern. 
The dots formed a digit. 

“I think that’s a VIN!” Sadowy 
said. VIN stands for Vehicle Identi- 
fication Number. “The auto crime 
guys can use this to trace a vehicle.” 


“| think that’s a VINI” 
Sadowy said. “The auto crime 
guys can use this to trace 

a vehicle” 


broken piece of metal, shaped like 
a thimble, and showed it to them. 

“I think this is a transmission,” 
he said. 

“No,” said Sadowy, a car buff. 
“This is the housing to the differ- 
ential.” He picked up another part 
and showed that they fit together 
like pieces from some macabre 
puzzle. 

“And this is forged steel,” he 
told Hanlin. “Never have I seen it 
ripped apart like this. To get 
blown apart so violently, it had to 
be sitting right underneath the 
bomb!” 

There was no doubt they were 
getting closer to the centre of the 
explosion. Both men began des- 
perately digging through the de- 
bris. Sadowy moved a few more 
chunks of concrete and suddenly 
caught a glimpse of another piece 
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Hanlin kept rubbing, and a se- 
ries of digits emerged. 

Sadowy grinned. The bombers 
had left a return address. 


Striking Back 


PAT GALASssO, the owner of a 
truck-rental franchise in Jersey 
City, watched the skinny man 
push open the door. Him again, 
he thought. The man was as ex- 
cited and confused now as he had 
been three days ago when he’d 
rented the van. Galasso remem- 
bered that the guy had made a big 
thing out of renting it. 

His name was Mohammad 
Salameh, and he said he wanted 
his $400 deposit back. He had re- 
ported the van stolen the day be- 
fore the Trade Centre bombing 
took place, and the day the bomb 


went off he was pestering the 


clerks in Jersey City. 


“My truck was stolen,” he kept 
saying. “I want a refund.” 

“You can’t get your deposit 
back,” said Galasso, “until I get a 
police report.” 

Salameh left, but promised to re- 
turn. 

He came back six days after 
the bombing. By then the FBI 
had traced the Vehicle Identifica- 
tion Number to a leasing 
company in Jersey City. Detec- 
tives were certain that whatever 
vehicle the terrorists had used to 
carry and conceal the bomb had 
been stolen. Crooks sophisticated 
enough to try to cripple New 
York’s tallest building would un- 
derstand how easy it was to trace 
VIN numbers, wouldn’t they? 

However, the bombers saved 
the detectives a lot of trouble. The 
1993 Ford van had been rented by 
Salameh — who used his real 
name, his own driver’s licence, 
and an address belonging to the 
local Islamic cultural Centre, 
where he was known. The FBI 
soon discovered that Salameh had 
reported the van stolen, and had 
been badgering the rental office 
about his deposit. 

When Salameh came back to 
the rental-office, the clerk behind 
the desk was an FBI agent in dis- 
guise. The bearded Salameh 
walked up to the office counter 
carrying in his pocket an infant’s 
plane ticket to Amsterdam for a 
flight leaving the next day. He had 
bought the ticket for $69 and then 
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got the proper visa. Now he 
needed the $400 refund to up- 
grade it to an adult’s ticket and 
make his escape. 

After 45 minutes of haggling, 
Salameh pocketed the money and 
stepped outside the office. There 
he was descended upon by doz- 
ens of agents in FBI windcheaters. 
The first suspect was appre- 
hended. 

Within an hour, detectives were 
combing the apartment whose ad- 
dress Salameh had listed. They re- 
covered  Salameh’s briefcase, 
which contained bank-account in- 
formation, and a chilling photo of 
Salameh standing next to El Sayyid 
Nosair. They quickly realized they 
had only scratched the surface of a 
conspiracy. 

Before the day was over, the 
FBI benefitted from another stroke 
of luck. The manager of the stor- 
age centre in Jersey City had 
grown suspicious a week earlier 
when his assistant Dave Robinson 
told him two men had tried to 
have tanks of hydrogen delivered 
to his facility. He opened locker 
4344 and found a storehouse of 
deadly chemicals. 

He wasted no time in calling 
the FBI. Later he was shown some 
photographs in which he identi- 
fied Mohammad Salameh as the 
man who had rented the locker. 

But others eluded the authori- 
ties. Before the smoke had settled 
from the bomb blast, Ramzi 
Yousef was slipping onto an air- 
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liner bound for 
Pakistan. 

Four days after 
the bomb went off, 
Abouhalima flew 
to his parents’ 
home in Egypt via 
Saudi Arabia. His 
escape did not last 
long. At dawn on 
March 14, Egyptian 
military secret po- 
lice surrounded the 
building, — pulled 
him out of bed and 
drove him to a military facil- 
ity 40 kilometres away. There his 
captors beat and questioned him 
for ten days. 

Then, unexpectedly, Abouha- 
lima was blindfolded, chained 
and, after a short jeep ride, 
dragged up a ramp onto an air- 
plane chartered by the FBI. On the 
afternoon of March 24, the plane 
touched down at Stewart Interna- 
tional Airport in New York. An- 
other suspect in custody. 

An FBI analysis of Yousef’s 
airline records revealed a telling 
fact. The ticket bought immedi- 
ately after Yousefs went to 
Ahmad Ajaj, the man imprisoned 
for arriving at JFK International 
Airport with a phony Swedish 
passport. They had travelled to- 
gether as seatmates on the initial 
leg of the flight. Ajaj had just fin- 
ished his sentence a few days 
earlier; the FBI found him and 
rearrested him. 
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Salameh pocketed 
the $400 and stepped 
outside. Dozens of FBI 

agents descended on him 


The search for the bombers 
gathered momentum. When they 
descended on locker 4344, FBI 
agents found records of joint bank 
accounts for Salameh and Nidal 
Ayyad, probable cause for FBI 
agents to search Ayyad’s home in 
New Jersey. 

Agents went to his office and 
found files he had tried to delete 
from his computer. Electronically 
restoring them, the FBI found a 
letter. It claimed responsibility for 
the Trade Centre bomb and 
promised another attack unless 
certain demands were met, in- 
cluding an end to American 
support for Israel. 

One odd thing the FBI noted 
was that, unlike the other suspects, 
Ayyad didn’t have an airline ticket. 
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It looked as if he was sticking 
around. But why? 

The FBI picked him up one day 
after learning he had been trying 
to get more chemicals for explo- 
sives. The jibad for Nosair was ap- 
parently far from over. As he was 
put into segregated housing in At- 
tica, according to a report given to 
the corrections department, he de- 
fiantly told the corrections officer 
who led him away, “This is only 
the beginning. The war will not 
end until I am released!” 


A Second Wave of Terror 


THE FBI learned of El Sayyid 
Nosair’s alleged role in the plot 
through an FBI informant, Emad 
Salem. 

A former Egyptian intelligence 
officer, Salem had also visited 
Nosair in prison. Before the bomb- 
ing, he had warned the FBI that 
the group was preparing to launch 
a brutal war of terror on the 
United States, starting with targets 
in New York City. 

The FBI listened, but didn’t trust 
his judgment entirely. In the past, 
not all of Salem’s stories had been 
credible. Some agents suspected 
his allegations about bombing plots 
were to keep them paying a fee for 
his services. Eventually they cut off 
his allowance and, in effect, fired 
him. 

But after the Trade Centre 
bombing, it wasn’t long before FBI 
supervisors reactivated him as an 
informant. 
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Salem soon reported that a sec- 
ond group of Islamic terrorists, 
part of the same network that pro- 
duced Nosair and his cohorts, was 
planning another bomb assault — 
this one far more violent and 
widespread than the Trade Centre 
blast. The new plan called for a se- 
ries of attacks on several targets 
across New York. 

According to an federal indict- 
ment, one bomb would be 
planted on the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. Two more would 
take out the Holland and Lincoln 
tunnels. The FBI's New York 
headquarters and the United Na- 
tions building were also targets. 
To settle an old score, the bomb- 
ers would save a _ massive 
explosion for New York’s mid- 
town diamond district, which is 
full of orthodox Jews on any 
given business day. 

Startled by the brazen scope of 
the plot, the FBI launched a full- 
scale sting operation. Salem was 
ordered to continue gathering in- 
formation and winning the plot- 
ters’ trust. When the bombers de- 
cided it was time to build their 
explosives, the agents told Salem 
to volunteer to find a safehouse 
and bomb factory. 

In late April, Salem led the 
group to a big garage in the city. It 
was a perfect location on a block 
of abandoned buildings. But it had 
one feature that Salem neglected 
to mention: a television camera 
hidden in the rafters. Any explo- 


_Sives made here would never 
leave the FBI’s sight. 

In May the bombers began as- 
sembling explosives, a simple con- 
coction of fuel oil and fertilizer, a 
common terrorist recipe. It was 
less complex than the Trade Cen- 
tre explosives and less powerful, 
but the ingredients were so easy to 
get that the bombers could build 
more bombs to make up for the 
lower firepower. 

Everything went smoothly until 
early on the morning of June 23. 
Dozens of FBI agents surrounded 
the garage. Sharpshooters were 
stationed on rooftops and behind 
cars. There was no need to kick 
down the door when the agents 
made their move — Salem had left 
it unlocked. There was no need to 
look for the six bomb makers 
across the globe because all were 
standing there, being recorded on 
videotape, mixing the bombs. The 
agents burst in and handcuffed 
them without a struggle. 

Afterwards, Salem was moved 
to a secret location and given an 
assumed name to keep him out 
of sight before he had a chance 
to testify. 


Making the Case 


THE FOUR suspected Trade Cen- 
tre bombers went on trial on Octo- 
ber 4, 1993. A tall, balding man, J. 
Gilmore Childers stood in Federal 
District Court in Manhattan. The As- 
sistant US Attorney turned to si- 
lently acknowledge those who had 
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come to support him: Monica 
Smith’s husband, Ed; the head of 
the FBI in New York, James Fox; 
firefighters who had carried victims 
down 107 flights of stairs. Then he 
faced the jurors: 

“It was lunchtime on Friday, 
February 26, 1993,” he began. “In 
many ways it was like any other 
lunchtime at the World Trade Cen- 
tre. Tens of thousands of employ- 
ees in their offices. Visitors filled 
the restaurants, the observation 
deck, the elevators, unaware that 
one minute later their lives would 
be changed forever. For February 
26, 1993, would become a day that 
would mark for all time the single 
most destructive act of terrorism 
ever committed in the United 
States. From that point forward, 
Americans knew that ‘this can hap- 
pen to me here.’ ” 

The prosecutors put on one wit- 
ness after another, trying to im- 
press upon the jury the fear, an- 
guish, death and destruction the 
bombers had brought to the city. 

Timothy Lang, the stock trader 
who had been waiting for a park- 
ing spot just before the building 
exploded, provided some of the 
most graphic testimony. He de- 
scribed how he crawled to the 
edge of the bomb crater. “I looked 
inside the pit. At the base I saw a 
yellow glow. The stuff spewing 
out of the pit was very hot, very 
smoky. I heard screams. The 
screams didn’t last very long.” 

They showed the jurors morgue 
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photos of the victims of the explo- 
sion. When the picture of Monica 
Smith was passed around, the fore- 
woman began to cry and another 
juror shuddered and looked away. 

By early December, after two 
months of testimony, the jury had 
been immersed in most of the ava- 
lanche of evidence against Ayyad 
and Salameh. The case against 
them was strong. 

Ahmad Ajaj was in prison dur- 
ing the explosion, and the evi- 
dence linking him to the bombing 
was thin. Still the jury heard how 

- Ajaj had bought a ticket to Paki- 
stan with Yousef, how they had 
travelled part of the way together 
and then pretended as they ap- 
proached US Customs that they 
did not know each other. Among 
the more damning evidence was 
the discovery that Ajaj carried a 
host of false passports, identifica- 
tions, bank letterheads and bomb- 
making manuals — a terrorist kit, 
the prosecutor said. 

Most damaging were transla- 
tions of tapes of phone calls Ajaj 
made from prison, which were 
routinely recorded. In December 
1992, a friend used a three-way 
calling system to patch Ajaj’s call 
through to the apartment in New 
Jersey where Ramzi Yousef was 
staying. 

Prosecutors believed the calls 
helped establish that Ajaj had 
come into the country with Yousef 
not as an innocent travelling com- 
panion but as a fellow conspirator. 
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The evidence against Abouha- 
lima was spare as well. Only two 
witnesses could tie him to the plot. 
The first was Carl Butler, the 
neighbour who could place 
Abouhalima at the bomb factory. 
The second was Willie Moosh, the 
petrol pump attendant who no- 
ticed Abouhalima and the others 
on their way to the Trade Centre. 
Both men were ineffective on the 
witness stand. 

Carl Butler could not identify 
Abouhalima. When Childers asked 
Moosh to identify Abouhalima, 
Moosh pointed to a juror, a red- 
head. 

The courtroom was stunned. 
The defence attorneys were grin- 
ning in triumph. But as the trial 
progressed, the defence team fell 
apart. The lawyers couldn’t agree 
on a group defence, and by the 
last weeks of January the schism 
widened to a gulf. 

Finally on February 15, 1994, 
Childers’s co-prosecutor Henry 
DePippo stood to make his closing 
statements. As soon as he began to 
speak, the tenor of the trial 
changed. For months the prosecu- 
tors had presented evidence with- 
out supplying interpretation. Now 
DePippo addressed the jury like a 
master storyteller, and the heavy 
court formality fell away. 

He described the defendants as 
being less like fanatics and more 
like sophisticated players in an in- 
ternational spy thriller. Yousef, De- 
Pippo said, was the operation’s 
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“evil genius.” Salameh and Ayyad 
were his willing apprentices. 
Abouhalima supplied munitions 
expertise. Ajaj carried out a ruse to 
get Yousef into the country. 

Jurors were mesmerized by his 
presentation. The prosecution had 
made its case. 

For six months, despite record- 
breaking cold and snow, flu epi- 
demics and family crises, the ju- 
rors’ attendance was _ nearly 
perfect. Now they had to evaluate 
the credibility of 206 witnesses and 
over 10,000 pages of testimony. 
After deliberating 22 hours, the 
jury reached its verdict: all four 
guilty on all charges. 

“The prosecutor —_ presented 
enormous amounts of evidence,” 
one juror observed later. “The de- 
fence presented nothing.” 


Last Anguished Word 


“SIR,” WHISPERED the flight atten- 
dant, “are you all right?” 

The flight from New York to Los 
Angeles was about halfway across 
the country when the flight -atten- 
dant noticed tears running down 
the cheeks of the big man with the 
sandy hair. He was holding a pen 
and was bent over a pad of paper. 

“Oh,” said Ed Smith, startled. 
He recovered quickly. “My aller- 
gies are terrible. They always act 
up in the springtime.” 

On his lap the legal ‘pad was 
filling up fast. In a few days he 
would be returning to New York 
for the sentencing of the four 
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bombers. He planned to speak. 
The bombers could not be al- 
lowed to go away without think- 
ing about what they had done. 
What they had stolen. He would 
tell them. 

_Ed Smith had been asked by 
the lead prosecutor, Gil Childers, 
if he’d like to make a statement 
when the bombers were sen- 
tenced. Crime victims rarely 
speak in the US federal courts. 
Smith said he’d be glad to — in 
fact, he had a number of things 
he wanted to say. Childers told 
him to hang on, that it was up 
to Judge Kevin Duffy, and a pe- 
tition had to be filed, which 
Duffy promptly granted. 

Alone, Ed sat in the business- 


- class section and worked over the 


speech he would deliver in court. 

“Excuse me, sir.” 

It was the flight attendant. She 
had found an antihistamine and 
handed it to Ed with a cup of water. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” 
said Ed, smiling. 

“We don’t want people to think 
you're sitting here crying your 
heart out,” she said. 

“You're so right,” he said. He 
stared out into the night, trying to 
find the right words. 

A few days later, with his 
mother and Monica’s brothers sit- 
ting nearby, Ed Smith stood at the 
courtroom podium, not far from 
the bombers. He began his five- 
page speech. 

“One night I called home from 


night school. My wife, Monica 
Smith, told me to hurry home af- 
ter class. She had purchased a 
pregnancy test and wouldn’t take 
the test until I got there. I raced 
home. The test came back posi- 
tive. I remember that night as if 
it were yesterday. I never felt so 
close to another human being. 

“We learned we would have a 
boy. We decided we would name 
our son Eddie. From then on, I 
would come home at night and 
sing to our baby. We visited the 
doctor and listened to the baby’s 
heart. Near the end of February, 
with just a few months to go be- 
fore Eddie was due, we went 
shopping for baby furniture. 

“Then came February 26, 1993. 
The day started out happy. I was 
coming home from a business trip 
to be with Monica and Eddie. 
Then a fellow walked into a meet- 
ing and told me that there was an 
explosion at the Trade Centre. I 
called Monica’s office. There was 
no answer. And there would never 
be an answer. 

‘I lost my wife, my best friend, 
my idol — and my son. I would 

‘never get the chance to tell Monica 

how much I loved her. We would 
never hold baby Eddie in our 
arms. We would never see Eddie 
grow up and experience all the 
love, respect, friendship that par- 
ents share with a child. 

“We lost all this because the 
four men you are to sentence to- 
day wanted to'terrorize the people 
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of the United States. What type of 
person shows no regard for hu- 
man life and would bomb the 
most populated skyscrapers in the 
world? What God would want 
people to die in his name?” 

Wearing headsets and listening 
to a simultaneous translation of 
Smith’s words, the bombers 
seemed bored. 

“| have two final remarks. First 
to Judge Duffy: remember the 
crimes committed just a few blocks 
away from this courtroom were 
not abstractions. 

“We, who have buried our dead 
without a chance to lay a comfort- 
ing hand on their heads, ask that 
you remember this bombing was 
an act of multiple murder. 

“Lastly, to those who commit- 
ted this act, here in _ this 
courtroom and around the world, 
remember this day. And whether 
you live out your days in a peni- 
tentiary or on the run, remember 
these names. They will follow 
you always. 

“Robert Kirkpatrick, husband, 
friend, died February 26, 1993. 


- last 


“William Macko, husband, fa- 
ther, died February 26, 1993. 

“Stephen Knapp, husband, fa- 
ther, died February 26, 1993. 

“John DiGiovanni, son, uncle, 
friend, died February 26, 1993. 

“Wilfredo Mercado, son, father, 
husband, died February 26, 1993. 

“Monica Rodriguez Smith, 
daughter, wife, expectant mother, 
best friend, born 1959, died Febru- . 
ary 26, 1993. ; 

“Our son, Edward, died Febru- 
ary 26, 1993, never born, except in 
our hearts.” 

When Ed Smith finished speak- 
ing, Judge Duffy passed sentence. 
He had calculated how many 
years each of the victims could 
have expected to live and sen- 
tenced the bombers to 240 years in 
prison — one year for each year of 
life they deprived their victims. 


After a _ two-year manbunt, 
Ramzi Yousef was apprebended 
February by Pakistani 
authorities and was flown to the 
United States where he was ar- 
raigned in court. 


Booksy! 

FEw Books are as remote and inaccessible as Being and Nothing- 
ness, the famous work in which Jean-Paul Sartre set down his “exis- 
tential” philosophy. In the 1948 printing 30 pages were inadvertently 
omitted by the printer, making the book entirely incomprehensible. 

But, after selling 8000 copies, the publisher received only two 
letters of protest from disappointed readers. Obviously, many books 
are purchased merely to grace a bookshelf, not to be read! 
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— Michel Contat in Le Monde, France 


